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THE SEPULCHRE.—FREE EXHIBITION. 


As we promised in a former number in our notice of 
this exhibition, we again advert to it, our former opinion 
being rather strengthened than otherwise, on a second 
visit to this collection, We feel assured such an outlet 
was wanted for the rising talent of this country—and 
although from the nature of this institution, many in- 
ferior pictures are likely to find their way to the walls, 
we think on the whole, it bids fair to be the best expo- 
nent of native talent in the country. Mr. R. 8. Lauder 
has a large space well filled with good pictures ; among 
the most prominent may be mentioned 400 ‘The Tomb 
of Shakspeare,” and 401, “ The Evening Star.”’ So has 
Mr. George Harvey, and Messrs. Mc.Culloch, Mc.Ian, 
Niemann, Kidd, and a host of other names, equally cele- 
brated. We think exhibitions of this kind, calculated 
to operate as a very powerful lever in elevating the 
masses in their onward progress; whose taste must 
become refined by such works of high art, as our en- 
graving of this week presents to our readers from Mr. 
Claxton’s picture of ‘The Sepulchre;’’ one of several 
very fine pictures by the same artist. 

Mr. Claxton has represented the figure of Christ in the 
Sepulchre that was ‘roughly hewn out of the rock.” 
The body is slightly draped and # disposed, that the 
head is resting on a rather high stone, which supports 
the upper part of the body, withthe face turned towards 
the spectator. The face has a beautifully benignant ex- 
pression over it—and the figure is admirably drawn. In 
the left corner of the picture, two angels are represented 
floating in the air, the one whose face we see, is looking 
down upon the scene with a sorrowful expression of 
countenance, the other whose head is foreshortened, 
and the face hidden, denoting acute anguish. The hands 
of both are tightly compressed together: while in the 
bottom left hand corner of the pictureare introduced the 
Crown of Thorns, The Nails, Sponge, etc. The composi- 
tion as a whole, isvery chaste and refined, while the gen- 
eral effect is a bold chiar oscuro, the light catching por- 
tions of the principal figure, and the face and arm of one 
of the angels; all the rest of the subject being in deep 
shadow. Itis one of that class of subjects which en- 
gender deep thought, carrying that mind back into cen- 
turies gone by—and recalling events which have had 
such an important influence on the world’s history. We 
are glad to observe that a beantiful lithographic print 
by Mr. Bell Smith, has just been published by Gambard, 
from this fine picture of Mr. Claxton’s, 
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THE LITTLE VILLAGE AND GREAT AMERICA, 


In the year 1786, Benjamin Franklin was in Paris, 
he lived at Passy, not far from Auteuil, and at Auteuil 
lived the widow of Helvetius who was such an excellent, 
amiable, and delightful woman, that her friends, and 
among these might be reckoned the profoundest 
thinkers of the time, were accustomed to speak of her 
in no other manner than as “ our good lady of Auteuil.’ 
She was no longer young, although in the highest degree 
fascinating and amiable, and besides this, the gentleness, 
intellectuality and decision of character which had been 
peculiar to her through the whole of her much-tried, but 
always blameless life, made a union with her, a very 
desirable thing tothe American philosopher, although at 
first it might appear somewhat startling. 

The dear lady herself had not the most remote idea 
of such a scheme; she received Franklin asa friend 
who entertained no other feelings than what he expres- 
sed, and whose acquaintance she would have esteemed 
herself happy in possessing to the end of her days. 
Philadelphia in the meantime desired the return of her 
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celebrated citizen, and Franklin himself longed for his 
native land. 
of being kept in France by ill health, and probably dy- 
ing there, whilst the earnest wish of his soul was that it 
might be permitted to him to end his days in the midst 
of his fellow citizens, surrounded by his grand-chil- 
dren, 

A deal of intercourse was always taking place between 
Passy and Auteuil; Madame Helvetius dined once a- 
week in company with the Abbe de Laroche and the 
physician Cabanis, who resided with her, together with 
Morellet, a dear friend but nota frequent guest, at the 
house of Franklin; and Franklin on the other hand, 
very often dined with Madame Helvetius, by which 
means he spent whole evenings with her, without even 
paying her a morning visit, This intercourse with Frank- 
lin was of the most charming -kind, and Morellet; who 
has so excellently told us of the great philosopher’s re- 
markable good humour, simplicity of manners; sense 
of propriety and duty which exhibited itself in the 
merest trifles; affability, purity of soul, cheerfulness, 
and various other gifis, cannot say enough in its praise, 
Such was, at that time, the society frequented by the 
man who had raised his native-land to freedom, and to 
whom the world is indebted for some of its most impor- 
tant discoveries, ; 

One morning Franklin left his room much earlier 
than was his custom, and calling to Richard, his 
American servant, ordered him to atttend him to Au- 
teuil, 

This Richard, or Dick, as his master called him, had 
fought in the war of Independence under Washing- 
ton, and had thereby distinguished himself, and when he 
was compelled to lay down his arms and leave his gene- 
ral, he attached himself to Benjamin Franklin, from 
whom he never afterwards would separate himself, 
Richard was no servant of the ordinary kind ; he was 
faithful, devoted, and as good an American as Christian, 
and read industriously in the Bible, or made the neces- 
sary preparations for Franklin’s experiments in natural 
cb 

Full of enthusiasm as youth is accustomed to be, or 
rather as a man who is sincerely convinced of the rec- 
titude of lis intentions, he allowed no opportunity to 
escape of praising to the very skies, either Franklin or 
his native country, In his leisure hours he occupied 
himself in making known to the other domestics, the 
operations of electricity, or in explaining to the pea- 
sants of Auteuil, the advantages of Franklin’s newly dis- 
covered lightning-conductor. 

None but a person like Franklin, who was in the high- 
est degree unapprehensive in matters of sentiment, 
would have failed to observe what delight the idea 
of a visit to Madame Helvetius occasioned to Dick. 
He was always ready immediately when they had to 
go from Passy fo Auteuil, and was often extremely 
fertile in discovering reasons why they should go. 

As soon therefore as Franklin gave his orders on this 
particular morning, Dick was ready as if by magic; the 
stick, hat, and gloves of the philosopher were instantly 
at hand, and without one moment’s delay, they set 
out. 

The June sun almost scorched up the fields, and the 
two therefore took a narrow footpath shaded by trees. 
Franklin walked on with a slow step, and nothing in his 
appearance betrayed any desire to reach the end of his 
journey, more rapidly than usual, whilst his servant be- 
hind was quite in an agitation of impatience. Madame 
Helvetius was sitting in the room where she usually 
received visitors when they arrived; the window of this 
room looked out into a shady garden, where grew a 
linden tree, the thick leafy branches of which extended 
(o the very window-sill. 

“‘T hope my dear Mr. Franklin,” said she, as he en- 
tered, ‘that some unpleasant news which you wish to 


He could never free himself from the fear | 
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communicate to me, has uot caused you to take this, 
walk at so early an hour.” 

“By no means,” replied Franklin, “I am merely | 
come to tell you what happened to me last night.”’ 

‘Then you have a story to tell me, dear friend,’’ re- | 
marked she. 

“You shall judge,” returned he. ‘ You remember | 
our conversation last evening, and how I brought for- 
ward the strongest reasuns to induce you no longer to 
lead a solitary life, but to marry again?” 

“ Good heavens! my friend,’’ said the lady, “ what 
can put that in your head! Do let us talk about some- 
thing else !”” 

“Tt is impossible,”’ continued he, “that I can ex- 
press the grief which I felt at your strange detcrmina- 
tion, to remain constant to your deceased husband ; 
there is no object in it; and it appears to me to be with- 
out any rational grounds.”’ 

* The future, the future it is to which I ai looking,” 
interrupted Madame Helvetius, and made, at the same 
time a movement with her hand in the direction of 
Franklin’s white head, as if she would have stroked 
it. 

“After our conversation of last night,’’ continued 
Franklin, “I went to bed on my return home, and 
dreamed that I was dead. Before long I found myself 
in paradise, where the souls of the departed enjoy eter- | 
nal happiness. The porter at the gate of this Eden, | 
asked me whether I wished to see any particular per- | 
sons among the happy ones, and by way of reply, I told | 
him that he might conduct ime to the philosophers. | 

“There are two of them just beside you,”’ replied | 
the porter, “ they are. very good neighbours to one ano- 
ther and much attached.” 

“Who may they be ?”’ I enquired. 

“Socrates and Helvetius,’’ was the reply. 

“T have a very high esteem for them both,’ said I, 
“but introduce me first to Helvetius, because I can 
speak French, while I don’t understand one word of 
Greek.” 

Helvetius received me in the most friendly manner, 
and made a thousand enquiries about peace and war ; 
about the present state of religion ; about freedom and 
the government of France. 

‘Good heavens !”’ exclaimed I at length, ‘‘ don’t you 
make one single enquiry about your old, faithful friend, 
and life’s companion, Madame Helvetius? and yet she 
loves you just as tenderly as ever. It is scarcely an 
hour since I was with her, and I am convinced that the 
love and devotion which she felt for you during your 
life, is still unabated.” 

“Ah!” returned he, ‘‘ you are speaking of my for- 
mer happiness, but that one must learn to forget, if one 
would be happy here. For many years I could think 
about nothing but her, but at length I have found con- 
solation. Ihave married another wife, and it would 
not have been possible for me to have found another 
which more resembled my first wife than the one I have 
chosen. She is, it is true, not quite so beautiful as my 
former one, but she is possessed of as much feeling, and 
she loves me inexpressibly. She only thinks of how 
she can give me pleasure, and make me happy. If you 
will stop a minute or two with me, you can see her,”’ 

“T can see, very well, sit,” remarked I, ‘that your first 
wife is very much more constant than you are; the best 
and most advantageous offers have been made to her, 
but she has refused them all. I confess to you that 
even I have made a fool of myself so much have I 
loved her, but she remains as hard as a stone and has re- 
fused me out of love to you.” 

“T really am truly sorry for you,’’ replied he, “ but 
she was indeed, an excellent and most amiable lady.” 
As he spoke these words, up came the new Madame 
Helvetius, and I recognised in her guess who? No 
other than Mrs. Franklin, my old, faithful American 











wife! I demanded her back, as belonging to me, upon 
which she replied in 1ather a cold manner, that she had 
been fur forty years and four months, nearly half a 
century, my wife, and with that I must content myself, 
for that she had here knit a new bond which would en- 
dure for ever,” Very much annoyed to be so cavglierly 
rejected by my deceased wife, I determined to leave the 
ungrateful shade on the spot. I wished to return to 
our planetand look once more at the sun, and you——. 
Let us take revenge !”’ 

But this revenge was not according to the notions of 
Madame Helvetius, who had long since taken her reso- 


‘Intion, otherwise it would have been very difficult to re- 


ject so honourable an offer, from a man whose name 
was renowned in two hemispheres. Sitting at the open 
window opposite to Franklin, she could not hear him 
thus speaking joyfully and openly to her, without emo- 
tion, aud she kuew how fully to value the esteem and 
the true friendship of which, by his offer, he had given 
the most intelligible proof. It was not for one moment 
to be thougit of, that Franklin had made himself ridi- 
culous; he was no old enamoured fool, but one of the 
wisest men of the age, who was only guided by his 
sincere belief, that under all circumstances of life, a 
wife was an indispensable and much to be desired com- 
panion, peculiarly fitted to beautify our life, to increase 
our happiness, and {6 sweeten and soften those difficul- 
ties and sufferings which we cannot avoid. 

On the previous evenitig Franklin had urged Madame 
Telvetius in the most pressing manner to marry again, 
but still keeping himself to generals, and either out of 
calculation or from fear, not allowing her to have the 
most distant idea that he himself was personally con- 
cerned in the advice which he gave. 

The eyes of the amiable widow filled with tears, and 
supporting her arm on the wiadow frame she concealed 
her face with her hand. 

“ Well, now!” said Frenklin, after a short silence, 
“beautiful lady of Auteuii! hasten to help both your- 
self and me! Let us both «f us be revenged!” 

“Hush! dear friend, listen! ’’ cried Madame Helve- 
tius, at length, “ don’t make any noise, I hear some- 
body talking near to us.”’ 

Both rose softly, and turned aside the twigs of the lin- 
den-tree that they might the better see and hear what 
went forward. Upon a stone bench which stood under 
the window sate Franklin’s servant Richard talking to 
Annette, the daughter of Madame Helvetius’s gardener, 
a young peasant-girl of seventeen with black hair and 
rosy cheeks, short, well-formed, and slender, with a re- 
markably pretty foot. Franklin and Madame Helvetius 
could see through the foliage of the linden tree that the 
heads of the two young people were laid together, and 
that the light locks of the American mingled with the 
black hair of the young French girl. 

“‘ Let me go, Mr. Richard! If Madame knew how you 
come after me she wouldsendme off! Let me alone, else 
I’ll go! Don’t you hear somebody? I fancy my father 
calls me to water his sugar-peas. Ah, and the cheese 
for Madame is not yet made, and the milk has to be 
creamed.”’ 

And yet for all this Annette did not leave the bench 
upon which she sate, which might be owing to Richard 
having his arm round her slender waist to prevent her’ 
from leaving him. At the sight of this Franklin be- 
came excited; virtuous anger crimsoned his cheek, and 
he was just about to pour forth his indignation against 
the offender, when Madame Helvetius put her little white 
hand to his mouth and compelled him to silence and to 
listen still more. 

“You will not understand me, Annette,’ continued 
Richard, ‘‘ what I would say to yon, Madame Helvetius 
and Mr. Franklin might unhesitatingly hear. You can 
go and call your father, if you will, I would not object 
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to speak in his presence. I want nothing improper An- 
nette, I only wish to marry you.” 
The girl dropped her head, and made a movement by 


which Richard came only the nearer to her; there was | 


no need for her answer. 

“Well, then! ’’ continued the young man, “ we will 
be married. I will mention it to Mr. Franklin, he will 
speak about it to Madame Helvetius, and both of them 
will arrange it all with your father.” 

‘Ts it really your serious meaning, Richard, that you 
will marry me ?” 

“Most certainly ! 
then you will see that it is the most beautiful country 
in the whole world, dear Annette! Mr. Franklin will 
give us some land, which we will cultivate, and thus 
will we live free and happy. Oh, dear Annette, if you 
were only acquainted with my glorious native land, if 
you only could see how magnificently the sun rises over 
our forests, you would then say as yearningly as I do, 
the sooner we go to that ‘ enchanting” country the 
better. In comparison with our rivers your Seine and 
Rhone are only miserable little brooks, and you might 
sink your whole city of Paris in our lakes, without per- 
ceiving in the least what had become of it. Only say 
one word Annette, and then before Mr. Franklin leaves 
the house we can have everything settled ! ’’ 

** Are there really such gloriousl¥ beautiful things in 
your native country?” asked the girl, full of an asto- 
nished curiosity, in hearing him speak of lakes in which 
Paris might vanish without leaving a trace behind. 

“Most certainly, Annette; God knows that I have 
apcken the truth!” 

“But is there then a duck-pond there like ours at 
Anteuil?’’ enquired she. 

‘How, the duck-pond at Anteuil!’’ said Richard dis- 
paragingly, “‘ what that little muddy hole, that one 
passes in coming into the place! that sort of ditch 
planted round with sickly trees, and where frogs and 
toads live!”’ 

** Yes, yes, aduck-pond like this at Auteuil,” repeated 
the girl, and gently withdrew herself from Richard’s em- 
brace. 

“But, Annette,’ remonstrated he, “ how can you 
think about nothing but this duck-pond? Certainly you 
have no love for me, and there is some young fellow in 
the village that you like better!” 

‘No,’ returned the girl, “ there is not! But still the 
duck-pond of Auteuil pleases me better than your great 
lakes in which you would so willingly sink the whole of 
Paris, or than your rivers against which the Seine, my 
beloved Seine, the river of my native land, is only an in- 
significant brook! Richard, we will be married, but 
then you must stop at Auteuil! ’’ 

‘How! you encourage me to leave Mr. Franklin, and 
never again to see my native land? That would be just 
the same as deserting my own flag! anything as impos- 
sible as this you cannot ask from me, Annette! Only 
consider, that my native land needs all her subjects, 
that England, which has not been able to subdue us, 
threatens us without intermission! Good Heavens! what 
would Mr. Franklin say if I should tell him that I was 
not returning to America! I love you, I would very 
gladly give up my life for you if my country did not re- 
quire it. Annette, beloved Annette; there is, after all, 
something higher even than love, and that is duty. You 
on the contrary,—what is there to keep you here? 
France does not need you; you may leave your country 
without its remarking the loss of one girl whose name 
it perhaps does not know, and who never can be useful 
to her country.” 

‘You are under a mistake, Richard,” replied she, ‘I 
too love my country, and I should wish that my child- 
ren, if I ever had any, should love it as I do. Duty 
calls you back to America; my happiness and my peace 
attach me to France. You love your lakes, your rivers, 


We will set off to America, and 





your forests; I love the little duck-pond at Auteuil, on 
whose banks I was born. Asa child I played by its 
waters, and every sickly tree, of which you speak so 
contemptuously, was a witness of the happiness of my 
youth. Fare-you-well, Mr. Richard! I must go and 
water my father’s sugar-peas, and go and make the 
cheese and cream the milk for Madame Helvetius.” 

Annette rose up from the stone-bench, arranged her 
dress alittle, and then, evidently disconcerted, went 
with streaming tears into the kitchen-garden, where her 
father had been walking about all the morning with the 
watering-can. 

My dear friend,” said Madame Helvetius to Franklin, 
“* you are a better citizen than Richard, at least you are 
much more useful and necessary to your country than 
he is; could you decide wholly to give up your Ameri- 
ca? Would you be willing to end your days in France, 
near the duck-pond of Auteuil, far from your great ri- 
vers, your immense lakes; your sun which rises over 
the undisturbed forests? I, for my part, think as An- 
nette does, I prefer to that new world which you are 
making free the little insignificant duck-pond of Auteuil. 
The story which you told me,’’ added she, “ is a most 
charming one, but what do you say to that which we 
have just now heard ?”’ 

Franklin made no reply; he kissed the hand of the 
lady whom he loved, and then went immediately to Ca- 
banis to consult him on the best means of regulating his 
health during his long voyage. 

A few days afterwards both Richard and himself set 
sail from Havre to America, where, as is well known, 
shortly after his arrival in Philadelphia he was chosen 
Minister of State, and shortly afterwards President. 

Annette neither left France nor the duck-pond of Au- 
teuil. The next year she married one of her neighbours, 
who took up ‘arms in the year 1798. During the power 
of Napoleon Annette greatly distinguished herself, and 
in 1812 her husband fell ‘* on the bed of honour,” 
highly renowned for his military achievements. 

As regarded Madame Helvetius, she also remained 
steadfast and true in her attachment to Auteuil. She 
always attracted to her the most distinguished men of 
the age, and Turgot, Garat, Destiit-Tracy, and Bernar- 
din St. Pierre, succeeded to Benjamin Franklin. One 
day when Buonaparte, at that time First Consul, was 
walking with her in the garden, she said.to him, 
‘General, you can have no idea how happy one can be 
ona little plot of ground not above three acres in ex- 
tent!” 

That was very true as coming from the lips of a wo- 
man who had refused to marry Franklin, and who out 
of love to her native land chose to end her days in the 
quiet retirement in which she had passed thirty happy 
years. 
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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 
By Wiiu1am Howirt. 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING SYSTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALEFACTORS. 


Tue Mewtproum Famity. 
(Continued from page 311.) 
THE HISTORY OF ZEALOUS SCATTERGOOD. 


Having got Meldrum into such respectable employ- 
ment, let us now take a somewhat closer view of the 
friends who thus interested themselves on his behalf. 

In the first place, the old preacher, Zealous Scatter~ 
good, was, perhaps, unlike any other man of his profes- 
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sion throughout Great Britain. He stood alone, both in 
character and position. Though he was a Baptist, yet 
he belonged not to that sect, held no communication 
with any of its ministers. He pursued his way alone, 
and voluntarily sought out the poor and the neglected, 
and became their minister. There was scarcely a part 
of England in which he had not pursued his labours. 
He had been at work amongst the miners of Cornwall, 
and the colliers of Durham ; amongst the clod hoppers 
of Wiltshire, and the stockingers of Nottingham. He 
might be truly called a wanderer and a sojourner, having 
no abiding city here. There were some parts of his 
history that no morial could penetrate into, but there | 
was enough came to the light to shew that he had at | 
one time, many years ago, been the happy head of a | 
happy family. That family was now all dispersed or | 
dead ; he was a solitary pilgrim onthe earth. There 
was a flitting, shadow-like character about him. He 
shrunk from the ‘ broad way and the green,’ into the nar- 
row paths, the obscurities of life. He avoided the 
wealthy and the proud, and seemed at home only | 
amongst the poor, for whom he laboured incessantly, | 
subsisting on the meagre pittance of their subscription. | 
With tastes of a high and refined order, and having | 
read and thought much, yet he never seemed at ease | 
amongst the wealthier classes who could better under- | 
stand his higher tastes, and estimate his uncommon ac- 
quirements. If he unexpectedly found himself amongst 
them, he became silent, shut up, and as soon as possi- 
ble, stole quietly away. It wasonly when you could | 
get him out into a country walk, or when in his pul- 
pit, or labouring to enlighten the dark minds that only 
too thickly abound everywhere, that he seemed to for- 
get a kind of timidity, a suspicion, an embarrassment, 
and became the man and the valiant Christian. 

More than one of our men of literary fare have come 
across this singular man, in one part or other of the 
country. They have met him with his ‘ Quarles’ 
Emblems,”’ his ‘“ Milton,” or ‘ Herrick” in his hands, 
and have been equally astonished and delighted at the 
beauty of his conversation, and his enthusiastic love 
of nature. One poet has recorded such a meeting in 
verses, which have fallen into our hands. 








TO ZEALOUS SCATTERGOOD. 


My friend!—there have been men 
To whom we turn again 
After contemplating the present age, 
And long, with vain regret, 
That they were living yet, 
Virtue’s high war triumphantly to wage. 


Men, whose renown ‘as built 

Not through resplendent guilt ; 
Not through life’s waste, or the abuse of power ; 

But by the dauntless zeal, 

With which, at Truth’s appeal, e 
They stood, even to the death, in some eventful hour. 


But he who now shall dream, 
Because among us seem, 
No dubious symptoms of a realm’s decline, 
Wealth, mad with its excess, 
Mid far-diffused distress, 
And Luxury sapping, where it should refine. 


He who deems hence shall flow 
The utter overthrow 
Of this most famous, and long happy land, 
Little knows he what lies 
Even beneath his eyes 
Slumbering in forms that round about him stand. 


Little knows he the zeal 
Myriads of spirits feel 
In love, pure principle, and knowledge strong, 
Little knows he what men 
Tread this dear land again 
Whose unambitious hearts invigorate the throng. 





My friend?—I lay with thee 
Beneath the forest tree, 

When spring was shedding her first sweets around ; 
And the bright sky above 
Woke feelings of deep love, 

And thoughts which soared into the blue profound. 
I lay, and as I heard 
The joyful faith thus stirred, 

Poured in warm words from thy experienced breast, 
Such was the buoyant thought 
That in my bosom wrought, 

And rising in its strength, my native land I blest. 


It is easy to perceive from these stanzas what topics 
had occupied the rural musers, but it is not so easy for 
any one who did not know him, to imagine the zeal and 
eloquent ardour of the old man on such occasions. 
Once out in the fields and woods he was a boy again. 
He actually ran and leapt, and some beautiful scene, 
some flower, as that of the blushing wilding in the early 


| spring, would fill him with rapture, till the old Puri- 


tanic leaven of his sectarian education, would make him 
fear lest it were sinful to be so happy. On one occasion, 
wandering in the Peak of Derbyshire, he met with a 
young evangelical clergyman in Dove Dale, and the 
young man struck, as was no wonder, at the venerable 
aspect of the old pilgrim father, and seeing him gazing 
with evident enthusiasm on the different objects in that 
beautiful valley, entered into conversation with him, and 
was soon as much struck by his literary knowledge, 
his deep religious experience, and his profound love of 
the great and beautiful. The old man and the young 
traversed the whole Dale together, and spent nearly the 
whole day in its caverns, sitting on the green sward be- 
side its clear swift waters, engaged in absorbing talk on 
many topics of the life and the prospects of man; and, 
ever and anon, again starting forward, and noting the 
ever-changing and singular features of the place. ‘To 
such a pitch of enthusiasm did they work themselves by 
these means, that they sung a hymn together in one ca- 
vern, knelt down and prayed together in another, and 
then by mutual agreement returned each to his»own 
home, from the conviction that they had filled them- 
selves as full of spiritual and intellectual enjoyment as 
man was capable of, or was good for him. 

Such was old Zealous Scattergood where he had only 
God and nature to stand face to face with, for he knew 
that they are both charitable, and never misinterpret, 
and never indulge malice under the show of godly zeal. 
With them, and some noble-hearted being in their pre- 
sence, and where the voice of slander could not come, 
there was Zealous Scattergood bold, open, poetical, and 
wise. But meet him in the city—had this young cler- 
gyman met him there afterwards, he would have seen 
with astonishment—the same old man timidly recognise 
his greeting, and as soon as possible steal away and be- 

one. 
¥ And how was this? What occasioned this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon? It may be explained, and we have 
it in our power to explain it. Zealous Scattergood in 
the course of a long life had made one lapse in the path 
of strict rectitude—and its consequences pursued him, 
and he knew that they would pursue him to the grave. 
Bitterly had he repented of that one weak act, fervently 
and for years had he prayed the God of mercy and love 
to forgive this one error—and believed that it was for- 
given. God and Christ in his own heart had said to him 
long ago—‘‘ Go thy way and sin no more—thy sin is for- 
given thee.” But his fellow men, each of whom had 
been bade—if without sin to cast the first stone—had 
not, like the sinners of old, retired ashamed from the 
presence of the divine judge. Full of sins themselves, 
they had not hesitated a moment, each to fling his stone 
of accusation and injury, but they had continued to fling 
their stones to the last hour, whenever they could meet 
with him. Zealous Scattergood knew that the love and 
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faith-professing world would never cease to pursue him | together. He now seemed to see all the foulness of his 
with its calumny shaped as a righteous scorn, and he crime himself. He believed himself lost for ever. He 
slunk away from before it, and sought to work amid the | loathed and despised himself. Where he hid and whi- 


shadows of the earth where he could at once hide him- 
self, and render them less black. 

_Zealous Scattergood was educated for a Baptist mi- 
nister. For many years he was located as the minister 
of a populous country village, and the hamlets around, 
to which he made his periodical visits. He was married, 
and had a numerous family. The income was meagre 
and did not grow with his family. For some years he 
laboured and struggled on, but the long-continued sick- 
ness of his wife, and the necessity of getting his great 
boys out into trades, pressed on him to a degree that 
became insupportable. He had been compelled to bor- 
row money of one of the members of his congregation— 
who, when he was least able to pay, came to have press- 
ing need of it himself. Zealous was driven to despair. 
He looked round and pondered all means and prospects 
of help. Te saw none. mons 

At this moment he resolved to look out for a better 
location. He conned the advertisements on the fly 
Jeaves of their religious magazines, and saw that a pul- 
pit was vacant in a populous town, and that a call was 
made for ministers to officiate on trial. There was, how- 
ever, one serious obstacle. The vacancy was in an In- 
dependent congregation—and Zealous was a Baptist. It 
was a terrible temptation. In all points of religious 
faith the two sects were exactly alike, except in some 
particulars regarding the right of baptism. Zealous said 
to himself. ‘‘ On every great moral and religious point, 
I could preach to them from my heart—and this baptis- 
mal difference—what is it? He hung upon the advan- 
tages of the higher salary, the more extended field of 
Jabour—and the pressure of his necessities, more elo- 
quent than a host of arguments—made him persuade 
himself that he could accept and conscientiously fulfil 
the office. He wavered, and he fell. He wrote to offer 
his services, went on trial, and succeeded. His services 
were declared most satisfactory, and he was formally 
elected by the congregation. ~ 

How it happened that he had obtained credentials of 
recommendation from his own old congregation—how 
they had come to imagine it a Baptist church to which 
Zealous had this call, and how the Independent congre- 
gation in the town had been so uncircumspect as not to 
ascertain that it was a Baptist people from whom Zea- 
lous came, are points unknown to us, but the fact is cer- 
tain, that by some means these particulars were not 
nicely scrutinized—and that Zealous was installed the 
minister of a large congregation, with a salary triple 
in amount to that on which he had been starving. 

But it was not long before the fatal discovery was 
made. There came a rumour—then came a man, who 
to make sure placed himself just in front of Zealous’s 
pulpit during one Sunday morning service—there was a 
closetting with the elders afierwards in the vestry, and 
never was there such a sudden stir, buzz, and alarm. It 
was like ihe swarming of a bee-hive. The whole con- 
gregation was in a tremour and agitation of astonishment 
and indignation. There were terms flying from mouth 
to mouth of—‘‘ Oh! the vile monster—the Judas! the 
impostor! Oh! the abominable hypocrite! the Ananias 
and Sapphira both in one! the wretch! the demon! the 
brazen serpent of damnation—lying thus before. God 
himself. Oh! what perjury and perfidy, and perdition. 
It was the awful, unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost. Many wondered that the pulpit had not been 
struck by a thunder-bolt as the vile reprobate was in it, 
and the whole chapel and congregation been consumed 
_ him. They rushed away out of it at the very 
idea, 

In the mean time poor Zealous had fled before the 
tempest. He had gone, heaping as many maledictions on 


his own head as all theexasperated congregation had done | With them he was a hypocrite and an impostor, and it © 


| 





,ther he went, no one knows; but he did not venture 


home. There came the news like a blast of death, and 
it was one. In a very few days Zealous’s wife was 
stretched in her coffin; and his family was left utterly 
destitute. 

Zealous could not be very distant from his home, for 
at this news he entered the village at midnight, and 
flung himself in a paroxysm of grief on his wife’s grave. 
A poor woman who was nursing a sick child, and whose 
window overlooked the churchyard, was standing at the 
open casement giving the feverish little creature air, 
when she saw a dark figure come up the churchyard 
path, and looking here and there, at length spring ra- 
pidly forward to the new-made grave of Mrs. Scatter- 
good, and dashing himself down upon it, begin to tear 
his hair, and groan and cry terribly. The woman at 
once comprehended who it was. The night was moon- 
light, though wild and cloudy in the late autumn, ard 
the grave was not many yards from her window. She 
described the scene as the most terrible imaginable. 
That the poor man tore up the very earth in his agony, 
and called, as she said, on both God and Devil to annihi- 
late him. The woman was rivetted by horror to the 
spot, but she gave a wild cry at what she saw and heard, 
and the unhappy man suddenly started to his feet, and 
fled away without once looking back. , 

Poor Scattergood was found wandering in the fields 
some miles distant in a state of utter derangement. He 
was a wild maniac, and was fled from with horror by 
those who first saw him, but was afterwards captured, 
and conveyed to the parish workhouse. In this place 
he continued for many months, and passed from a con- 
dition of furious madness to one of childish imbecility. 
It was only after he had in some degree recovered his 
mind, and an outward degree of serenity, that he con- 
trived to escape, and disappeared for some years. How 
and where he lived during this period is not known. 
When he was again recognised it was in a sea-port town 
in a distant part of the kingdom, where he was labouring 
amongst the lowest poor, as he had ever since continued 
to labour. 

His children had been assisted by some relatives, and 
both sons and daughters were now in good though hum- 
ble situations earning their livelihood. For Zealous him- 
self he had repented in dust and ashes. He had truly 
passed through the fiery furnace of affliction and self- 
condemnation, and he felt now that he was forgiven-in 
heaven, but that he never should be on earth. He knew 
that the one evil hour of his life would embitter the 
whole of his existence—that the fame of that deed 
would follow him to the ends of the earth; and he re- 
solved to bear as a just punishment all the evils that it 
could bring him, and go on labouring for those who had 
none else to help them, so Jong as he should continue on 
earth. Ilis cheeks were become thin and colourless, 
his eyes dim and deep set, and his hair as white as 
snow. 

And he had not been deceived in the amount of per- 
secution he was doomed to suffer. He had fixed 
himself down in various neglected spots, and was be- 
ginning to draw the moral chaos into some degree of 
light and order, 16 disentangle the elements of truth 
and virtue, from those of crime and gross sensualism, 
when some accident was sure to arrest him in his labour, 
and drive him forth withignominy. Some stranger re- 
cognised him, and gave his account of him; some let- 
ter, arrived to put the peopleon their guard. The doers 
and writers of these things thought they did God ser- 
vice. They took no time or pains to ascertain whether 
the frail brother had not suffered, and been baptized in 
affliction to genuine repentance, and newness of life. 
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was a work of virtue to unmask and chase him forth. 
God saw and approved of all his humble contriteness, 
and his work of love, but man saw only, and would 
see only, a minister of hypocrisy and deceit, doing the 
works of God fora bit of bread. It was in vain that 
he appealed to those works which he did, and the life 
which he led. They never stood a moment against the 
breath of calumny—those who had seen him and known 
him for years progress—shrunk from him, and gaye him 
up. 
Once did the old man imagine that he had found a 
firm hold of true hearts, and a harbour for life. An 
aged and worthy pair ina stern wild region of York- 
shire, had built a chapel, and given a salary for a minis- 
ter. This office Zealous had succeeded in obtaining. 
Here all was to his taste, a simple people, a wild country, 
whose bold features seized on his imagination, and 
soothed his mind; and the old worthy couple growing 
daily more attached to him, and putting the deepest trust 
inhim. For twelve months had he continued here : the 
old people congratulated themselves on the acquisition 
of such a friend, and Zealous not only taught well from 
the pulpit, but taught the children in the chapel, which 
he made a school of in the week. The neighbourhood 
was rapidly improving—but here even penetrated the 
eye of the slanderous enemy. Some one, on a journey 
of business, hearing in a neighbouring manufacturing 
town, of the labours and success of the minister, thought 
he recognised who it was,—came over—and found it 
even so. 

Even here all that Zealous had done, availed nothing. 
Many a time had he thought of opening his past life, and 
shewing his own fatal error to hisaged patrons—but the 
misery of the subject had prevented him.. Now the 
enemy did it for him, and effectually. There was a 
cloud on the faces of his friends the next time that he 
saw them ; they upbraided him with deceiving them— 
and demanded the keys of his cottage and the chapel. 

Zealous resigned them on the instant, but it was with 
apang. He explained with tears, and words instinct 
with repentance, his whole history, but it was too late. 
He had again lost a home, a people, and friends, such 
as he did not hope to meet with again. 

Some time afterwards he was found by one of the few 
of those who had known him before, and who gave him 
credit for being all that he was, in a rude hamlet amongst 
the hills of Durham. It was in the midst of a collier 
population. He had again drawn round him a poor but 
zealous congrégation, and was living like an old prophet 
in a sort of chamber on the wall. 

At the end of a close court of houses, you ascended 
by a ladder to his abode, and proceeding round to the 
other side of the dwelling, where the entrance was, it 
was found that the ground there was the height ef the 
second story, and that the old man’s cottage faced into 
a garden, which was bounded by high, wild uplands. 
Here in one little room the old man lived. There werehis 
“Quarles,” his ‘‘ Milton,’”’ his ‘‘ Herrick,”’ and his bed. 
On a line in the garden hung his old thread-bare suit of 
black, which had been rubbed with some liquid which 
the poor know, as a refresher to the dye, and it was now 
sweetening in the hill breezes. 

Here the oldman spokeas feelingly as ever, of the beau- 
ties of the surrounding country which he had traversed inall 
directions, and offered to traverse again with his friend, of 
their favourite authors, and his labours for the people. 
But soon after this, he was ejected by the old causes from 
this obscure retreat, and, wearied of the country, he 
had made a long flight southward, and had been some 
time labouring where we have found him in London. 

But even here, he could not have maintained his 
ground, except for one stout little heart, that of Nancy 
Tulloch. The old story had reached her in this court, 
and he would have had to march forth, had not this 
courageous little woman, bade the people look at 
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what Zealous Scattergood had done, and not listen to his 
enemies of what he had done somewhere, some forty 
years before. She asked who amongst them there was, 
| who, at some moment of their life, had not done what 
' they repented of, and who amongst them could point to 
'a constant life of labour and care for others? Where 
'could they look for a man who would instruct and 
|comfort them, and educate their children like Zealous 
'Scattergood? Were there not times and seasons of dif- 
| ficulty in which they had to look back for their deli- 
verance.to his disinterested and indefatigable kindness ? 
| ‘The tide of feeling was turned into the channels of 
| charity and gratitude. Their memories were awoke to 
acts of sympathy and zeal, which cast out and made 
| innocuous the venom of slander. The crisis was passed, 
|a triumph was achieved, and Zealous Scattergood had 
at length found real friends and a resting-place. 


(To be continued.) 
a 
A PEACE OFFERING. 


A voice went forth from the Treasury-bench, 
In St. Stephen’s thrice trumpeted hall, 

And it cried ‘‘ Give me armies, our rights to entrench, 
‘Give me cannon, and powder and ball. 


‘Foul war I’ll uphold as my sovereign’s might,— 
‘* As the ‘ permanent’ weal of the state ; 

‘* And the throne shall be bristled with bayonets bright, 
**To be militant is to be great. 


‘Then call forth the legions from mountain and glen, 
‘* From the shires of the midland and shore ;— 

‘* \ hundred thousand of fighting men, 
‘* And thirteen thousand more.” 


That voice was the voice of my lord the Premier, 
As he stood in the halo of power, 

Sustained by the presence and many a cheer 
Of his partizan-friends of the hour. 


Then an old man, grey with years and: care, 
Uplifted his hands to implore ; 

And he cried to the minister ‘Spare, O spare! 
“The thirteen thousand more. 


** 0 covet not horrors in man’s checquered life 
** Which appal both the tongue and the pen; 
‘* Be content to submit to the deadly strife 
‘** One hundred thousand men.” 


Then the voice of the minister clamoured again, 
FE’en more loud than it clamoured before— 
“‘T demand a hundred thousand men, 
“ And thirteen thousand more.”’ 


St. Stephen—a martyr to blood-thirsty foes, 
Looked down from his haven of rest; 

And he pointed the member who sat for Montrose, 
To the peace-makers’ home with the blest. 


Heaven teach us the hearts of mankind to endear, 
And to lessen ihe sum of our woes! 

May Heaven be judge ’twixt the noble Premier, 
And the member who sits for Montrose! 


May 3rd, 1848. Cusco. 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 
No. IV. 
SAMUEL BAMFORD. 
By Dr. Saurus. 


SamveL Bamrorp, the handloom weaver of Lanca- 
shire, is a true specimen of the poet of the working 
class. Into his heart the sacred fire of poetry has de- 
scended, and the music of his lyre is not the less sweet 
an utterance that his mind has been tempered, and his 
affections tried by severe persecution and suffering. 
Nor has stern poverty, which, for many of the best years 
of his life, condemned him to work hard and fare 
meanly, in any wise served to close his eyes or ears to 
the beauties and melodies of nature, whose spirit-whis- 
pers have spoken eloquently to his soul on the moun- 
tain side, and in his home-valley; and which have often 
found for themselves beautiful and cheerful echoes in 
his songs and lyrics. 

Bamford is a Lancashire man, born and bred—an in- 
heritor of that sturdy spirit of independence, which the 
indomitable old Saxons carried with them into the 
forests and morasses of South Lancashire, when driven 
thither before the superior discipline and prow- 
ess of the mailed Norman men-at-arms —a spirit 
which they have retained among them down to the pre- 
sent day, todo many a stout battle yet for liberty and 
right. The inhabitants of the South-western districts 
of Lancashire are a robust, manly, industrious, shrewd, 
and hard-headed race of people. They have peculiar 
physical characteristics, and their moral features corres- 
pond. They inhabit a rugged and naturally barren dis- 
trict ; deemed unworthy of being taken possession of 
by the followers of the Norman William, who, having 
possessed themselves of the rich pasture lands of the 
low country, drove their former occupiers into the mo- 
rasses of the interior, and the forests of Pendle and 
Rossendale. The conquerors then built fortresses at the 
entrances of all the valleys commanding the ‘wild’ 
district, at the mouths of the Ribble, the Lune, and the 
Mersey,—the ruins of which are still to be seen; and 
thus they hemmed in the Saxon foresters who would not 
consent to give up their independence. It was long in- 
deed before their resistance to the Norman authority en- 
tirely ceased ; and in all great popular movements, even 
down to our own day, the men of these districts have 
always beenamong the foremost. In the civil wars of the 
Stuarts—more especially during the ‘ Great REBELLIon’ 
against tyrannic wrong in Charles the First’s time,— 
the inhabitants of the Lancashire forests were almost to a 
man on the side of the Parliament; and the first open 
encounter, in which blood was shed, took place at Man- 
chester—then, as now, the great metropolis of the dis- 
trict. Bradshaw, President of the Council of the Com- 
monwealth, one of the purest of the great public men 
of that period, was born in the forest of Rossendale, in 
the midst of a bold and freedom-loving population, and 
in a district calculated to develope al! the republican 
tendencies of his nature. Indeed, the resistance which 
the people of that district have always offered to the as- 
cendant aristocratic power, may be regarded as part of 
the same inveterate struggle between Norman and Saxon 
which formerly ravaged the country. And to this day, 
it still is, in some measure, a struggle of races as well as 
of classes. The institutions of the Conqueror have never 
been heartily recognised ; the Church which it offered 
has always been rejected : almost the whole population 
being evennow, extreme Dissenters, vehemently opposed 
to ‘Church and State.” The recent Anti Corn-Lawagita- 
tion, which originated with and was virtually carried by 
the men of Lancashire, was a striking instance of the 
hereditary resistance offered even to this day, by the 
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men of Saxon descent, to the institutions of the con- 
querors. 

In such a district, and amid such a people, was 
Samuel Bamford born. Though sprung from poor and 
hard-working parents, we find in one of his books, pre- 
sently to be mentioned, that he claims gentle blood ; the 
elder branch of the lords of Bamford, from whom our 
herois descended, having lost his lands by rebellion against 
the king during the civil wars, while the loyal younger 
brother, at the Restoration, obtained possession of the 
estate. The birth-place of the subject of our sketch, 
was the town or village of Middleton, near Manchester, 
where he first saw the light, in February, 1788. His 
parents were poor, but respectable, and were deeply 
imbued with religious feelings, belonging to the then 
new sect which followed John Wesley. His mother, like 
the mothers of most men of strength of ‘character 
and intellect, wasa remarkable woman—and to a strong 
mind, in her were united a great tenderness and deli- 
cacy of feeling, which caused her not less to sympathize 
with others in distress, than to be sensitive of wrongs 
received by herself and her family from proud and un- 
fecling relations. The father, having succeeded in ob- 
taining a situation in the Manchester workhouse, the 
family removed thither; but small-pox and fever sud- 
denly fell upon them, and in a very short time, two of 
the children were carried off by the one, and Bamford’s 
mother and uncle by the other. 

His father, having contracted asecond marriage, which 
turned out most. unhappily for the children, they were 
shortly after sent out into the world to make their way 
as they could, “shorn to the very quick.”’. Samuel had, 
however, by this time,—about his tenth year,—acquired 
the art of reading, and already become a devourer 
of such books as he could lay his handson. The school 
education which he had obtained was very scanty, but it 
was sufficient for his purpose then. Heread all sorts of ro- 
mantic legends and ballads, varied by Wesley’s Hymns, 
and Hopkins and Sternhold’s Psalms on Sundays. An 
old cobbler, whose acquaintance he made, taught him 
tunes to such ballads, as “Robin Hood,’’ and ‘‘ Chevy 
Chace;” and also excited his wonder, by remarkable 
| ghost stories, and accounts of fairies, witches, and won- 
derful apparitions, in all of which—like most of the 
Lancashire peasantry of that day—he was a pious be- 
liever. 

Bamford, after leaving his father’s home at this early 
age, was taken to reside with an uncle and aunt at Mid- 
dleton, where the monotony of the bobbin-wheel and 
the loom soon cast a shade over his buoyant spirits. A 
merely mechanical, gin-horse employment, as was that 


| now before him, was intolerable to his mind; and he 


seized the opportunity of every piece of out-of-doors 
drudgery which presented itself, to escape from his hated 
employment. 

Amongst other things of this sort, it was his place to 
fetch the family’s milk from a distance, and, had not his 
thoughts been with scenes and companions he had left, 
it might have seemed an omen of good, when a little 
fair girl,—an orphan, like himself (for such in reality 
he was) appeared at his uncle’s house, charged with the 
task of shewing him the way. She was just a peeping 
bud of a child, and he a hale, swipper boy of her own 
age ; and somehow it happened that whenever after, he 
went to fetch the milk, though he did not require to be 
shewn the way, the little girl would be sure to be found 
on the road, when she would take up her pitcher and 
with looks of undisguised pleasure would accompany 
him. On these occasions she would endeavour to enter- 
tain him with her innocent notions about school tasks, 
and play-things, and fine new clothes; her parents she 
never knew; whilst he would narrate what to her were 
marvellous accounts of the great house he had left, and 
of his play-mates, and the books he had read, and of 





his father, to whom his saddened thoughts often re- 
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verted, and of his dead mother, and his good uncle, un- 
til her eyes, like his, would be moistened with tears; 
and thus, they spent many sadly happy hours of 
their swect morning time, she becoming to him an al- 
ways welcome companion, but for the present, nothing 
more, and he becoming to her, the only object of plea- 
surable association she had in the world. 

The relations with whom he Jived, were, like his pa- 
rents, of the Methodist persuasion. They regularly at- 
tended chapel and class ; and were frequently visited by 
the ministers on the circuit. Jonathan Barker, a first- 
rate preacher, was one of the favourites. Jabez Bun- 
ting, then a very young preacher, excited great expec- 
tations, but when in the pulpit, he had a most unseemly 
way of winking both eye-lids at once, like two shut- 
ters, which caused some mirth and much observation 
amongst the youngsters as tothe cause of it. John Gaul- 
ter was always heard with pleasure, both in the pulpit, 
and out of it. He imparted an interest to whatever he 
said, by introducing anecdotes, short narratives, and 
other apt illustrations of his subjects; and if it became 
of an affecting turn, as it was almost sure to do, the good 
man and his congregation generally came to a pause 
amid tears. He and Mr. Barker, had no slight influence 
on the feelings, convictions, and opinions, of Bamford, 
in his after ycars. 

The Sunday school connected with this place of wor- 
ship, Bamford, of course, had to attend with the other 
members of the family. He now at first made one of 
the Bible class, and was probably a better reader than 
any person about the place except the preacher. The 
only things theycould teach him were writing and arith- 
metic, and as he felt his want, particularly of writing, 
and was anxious to get on, he was soon placed at a desk, 
and after a copy or two of “ hooks and 0’s,” he began 
to write ‘ joynt hand,” as it was termed in the homely 
phrase of his instructor; and from that time he made 
his own way. 

Meanwhile time passed, and Bamford was promoted 
from the bobbin-wheel to the loom, where he turned 
out a good and ready weaver. He became more recon- 
ciled to his condition, and, as if to vary its sameness, 
love, which is seldom absent where the spirit of poetry 
is present (and he was imbued with that) now made 
approaches in an unmistakeable form, and to him proved 
an angel both of light and of darkness. More than one 
tender acquaintance was formed in succession, and the 
romantic susceptibility of his temperament seldom per- 
mitted him to remain uninfluenced by some 


** Cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 


But this sort of life could not be continued without lead- 
ing to temptations which require the guardianship of 
better angels than Bamford had the grace to invoke. 
The usual consequences followed, and regret and deep 
humiliation were the dregs at the bottom of his cup of 
sweetness. 

The evil example also, and conversation of reckless 
acquaintances, corrupted his better nature, and a wild 
and perilous course of life ensued. Feeling but little 
satisfaction at home, he resolved to seek it in far other 
scenes abroad. In the nineteenth year of his age, he 
entered into an engagement with a large ship-owner at 
Shields, and went on board his brig the Eneas, engaged 
in the coasting trade betwixt Shields and London. A 
storm of three days was the first particular circumstance 
that welcomed him to the ocean. Many vessels were 
lost in that storm, and though the old sailors on 
board said nothing to him, and but little to each other, 
he could not but remark the expressive looks they inter- 
changed. He remained some time with this vessel, and 
made a number of voyages coastwise, but the almost ir- 
responsible power of the captain, and his capricious use 
of it, disgusted Bamford, as it was sure to do, with his 
situation and with the sea service in general; and he 
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embraced an opportunity of leaving the ship at London, 
and set out on foot to walk the journey homewards into 
Lancashire. At St. Alban’s he was stopped and ques- 
tioned by a press-gang, and escaped only by an exercise 
of his presence of mind, and the fortunate circumstance 
that the commander of the party could not read writing. 
Bamford reached home a more thoughtful man than 
he went. He now obtained a situation in a warehouse 
at Manchester, and having, at times, considerable lei- 
sure, he resumed his habits of reading. ‘‘ Cobbett’s Re- 
gister’’ was now amongst the proseworks which he read 
with avidity, and those of Shakespere and Burns were 
the chief poetical ones,—the latter being his especial fa- 
vourite. I{e was now, if possible, more embued with 
romance than ever, and when not at his place in the 
warehouse he lost no opportunity of seeking out 


** Fresh woods and pastures new.” 


Manchester and its suburbs were not then what they are 
now. The heights of Cheetwood were rural knolls, with 
quiet deils, out in the country. Cromsal, with its undu- 
lating pastures and gentle slopes, was interlaced with 
meadow and field walks, where one might have ‘‘ wan- 
dered many a day,” without being disturbed by unwel- 
come observation. Broughton, with its old Roman 
Causey, its Giant-stone, and its woodlands, offered a 
complete labyrinth of bye-paths, shady lanes, and quaint 
cottages, with vines, and rose-bushes, and creepers trail- 
ing down from the thatch,—to say nothing of those de- 
lightful domestic attractions which are always found in 
cottages which are happy, and in gardens that are like 
Paradise. Love and poetry were thus again Bamford’s 
Elysium, and peril and self-upbraiding were the cost of 
his unreflecting enjoyments; until he at last resolved to 
sever himself entirely from his adored ‘‘ vanities of va- 
nity.” He accordingly wisely, though far too late, be- 
stowed his hand on that orphan above noticed, who 
had long had his best affections and his entire esteem, 
and with her he completed that union which neither 
party has ever since had cause to regret. 

We now come to the middle life of Bamford, during 
which he took a prominent part in the stirring political 
movements of his time, some thirty years ago. This 
portion of his life is to be found detailed in a remark- 
ably graphic and deeply interesting book which he has 
published, and by which he is chiefly known beyond the 
range of his own district, entitled ‘‘ Passages in the 
Life of a Radical.’’ This is truly a remarkable book— 
written with great force and brilliancy—teeming with 
exquisitely poetic descriptions of rural scenery and the 
beautiful in nature—wonderful in its delineations of cha- 
racter, and its descriptions of persons, hit off, like 
Retsch’s outlines, almost at a stroke,—in other parts, 
shrewd, homely, and humourous,—and again, earnest, 
emphatic, and truly eloquent, in the advocacy of the 
best means of elevating the condition of the great body 
of workmen to whom the author naturally belongs. But 
the chief value of the book, in our estimation, is in that 
it is a true and faithful Aistory of a deeply eventful pe- 
riod in the political life of England—not as regards the 
heads of parties and the leaders of factions—but as re- 
gards the masses of the industrious people, and pourtrayed 
by a leading actor in the stirring events which he de- 
scribes. We have had many lives of Pitt, and lives of 
Canning, and lives of this, that, and the other part 
leader, but the humble political life of Samuel Bamford, 
modestly entitled “‘ Passages in the Life of a Radical,” 
gives a truer insight into the life and political condition 
of the English people in recent times, than all the lives 
of political leaders that we know of put together. 

Bamford begins his political life with the introduction 
of the Corn Bill in 1815,—one of the first fruits of that 
long series of victories and havoc, which covered Bri- 
tain with “glory,” the aristocracy with stars and rib- 
bons, and the people with taxes. Waterloo had just 
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been fought; the banded kings of Europe had hunted Ihad become a sober grey, and wrinkleshad begun to shew 
Napoleon from his throne; and thé “legitimate” proprie- | themselves about the corners of the eyes and the mouth. 
tors of the human species in England proposed at once | But there was the same manly upright gait, the same 
to celebrate their triumph by the enactment of a Corn | open countenance and generous frankness of demean- 
i Law. Riots took place in most of the large towns—in | our, which at once won our heart. 
London and Westminster, Bridport, Bury, Neweastle- T 
, on-Tyne, Glasgow, Dundee, Nottingham, Birmingham, | (To be continued.) flues 
' Walsall, Preston, and numerous other places. The pub- dom 
lic mind was deeply excited, aud organized political Renter ee naee icat 
agitation commenced. Cobbett’s writings were exien- mar 
\, sively read among the working classes, and he directed of t 
their attention to the main cause of the then misgovern- THE SONGS OF ZION. how 
ment, in the corruption of Parliament and the insufficient of | 
representation of the people. Hampden clubs were By Wrii1tamM KENNEDY. the 
formed in the towns, villages, and districts of the the 
country, which gathered around them the leading active ‘‘ Woutpsr thou hear the wondrous strain— mat 
spirits of the time. One of these clubs was established (Spirits ebahy 2st past 
eae . paiae ae eee pirits to my spirit said) $ 
at Middleton, in 1816, of which Samuel Bamford, by Glor “6 Of Salem's fans Mar 
epadeny : Re y once of Salem’s fane, ; 
reason of his knowledge of reading and writing, was Dy the herhaniceie a ig we | 
chosen Secretary. Religious services were connected Mee De pi ay seg ugh liar 
L ee eee , ' Heavenly strain, the pride of days 
with the political discussions of the members; and the Joyous with Jehovah's praise! nec! 
; 5 saps : : yous ah’s praise! 
influence of the clubs extended over almost the entire Would’st thou hear it. softly waki larg 
oe : ceesoamigaes . coe : ar if, softly waking z 
working population. Meetings of delegates from various On the breast of silence sweet : are 
parts of Lancashire took place, and the organization of Or, like mellow thunder. Breakin of 
Pe 5 . aking 
the movement rapidly spread. Some members of the Over Horeb’s honoured seat ?”—— are 
clnbs went out as missionaries, Bamford frequently be- | Ere my spirit could reply our 
ing thus sent to rouse the inactive in remote parts. | Brenig winds, With chen Kvall 22 rac 
When these Hampden Clubs had been sufficiently ex- | Mourning vole nh ? the 
: : ; : | g voices—floated by, | 
tended over the country, a general meeting of delegates | Sad, as breaking heart’s farewell i nun 
was summoned to be held in London, under the presidency | tr Paid Re teta dee 
of Sir Francis Burdett, about the beginning of the year © Pain w % ess 
1817. Bamford attended as a representative of the Mid- | 38 would I that music hear— ciet 
dieton Club, and while in London had interviews with nT bbe? e I aoe ame I 
‘| most of the leading ‘“ Reformers,” graphic descriptions “wes aithful Hebrew dear, | the 
|| of many of which are given in his “ Passages.” Those Bid tho site an alien clime ! a | for 
| of Hunt and Burdett are capitally hit off. Bamford Pr, A, de * phar? oy see oi , | in ¢ 
|| again returned to Middleton, with a report of his mis- Raise 2 to a theme pro found— wh 
'| sion; but by this time the alarm of the Government was Chars hoa wi of Zion’s nos — of 
| excited, and the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. 7 pital Sa 34 ne s boast! thre 
‘| Then followed the infatuated ‘“ Blanket expedition,’’ to go Faille replys f and 
‘ which Bamford was always opposed: still worse, de- or hh y, ay and faintly fell ing 
structive physical force projects were recommended ; the = ba s the melody— bg tior 
usual consequences followed—public meetings were put ike a death-doomed city’s knell. | trac 
down, and secret ones commenced; spies went among ; i, sen 
the people, blowing the embers of rebellion ; apprehen- * Look on widowed Zion—shorn pu 
sions of the suspected followed, and Bamford, among Of her beauty—Jacob’s race in 
others, was arrested on suspicion of high treason, car- Finger-marks for Gentile scom— ren 
ried across the Manchester “‘ bridge of tears,’’ and im- Reft of an abiding-place !— | the 
prisoned in the New Bailey. Nothing can be more in- *Midst her monumental heaps, | the 
teresting than Bamford’s description of his wanderings Palestina prostrate weeps ; | of 
in company with his odd friend “ Doctor Healey,” Darkly o’er the pleasant land, fall 
among the moors and morasses of the wild districts of Desolation spreads its pall— | nec 
South Lancashire, in their attempts to evade apprehen- Would’st thou zow the strain command ; ane 
sion, and of their after confinement and adventures in Dear to Salem’s festival ?” | on 
the New Bailey. There is a wonderful mixture of pathos Thus the spirits spake—to paining | are 
and broad humour, poetry and fun, sense and nonsense, Thrilled their accents—such the cry | ces 
in these descriptions, from which, we regret, our limited Heard in Rama—Rachel plaining i ar 
space does not afford us room to extract. We cannot, Where her slaughtered children lie. | ers 
however, resist the temptation to give the author’s por- | me 
trait of himself, his wife, and family, at this period. Of Altered was my spirit’s mood, | the 
himself— By this sorrowful rebuke— | | pe 
; y Pilgrim wan, in solitude, e 
“Behold him then. A young man, twenty-nine years of age ; ; yee > : | 
five feet ten inches in height; with long well-formed limbs, g ne me oo o’er Kedron’s brook— | (s 
short body, very upright carriage, free motion, and active and . ets to ivet, and scanned | a 
lithe, rather than strong. His hair is of a deep dun colour ; Zion s hill and Istael’s land 3 H 4 
coarse, straight, and flakeys his complexion a swarthy pale ; Ruin crowned the mountain bare, i| hig 
| his eyes grey, lively, and observant; his features strongly de- Ruin triumphed everywhere! \! jj 22 
fined and irregular, like a mass of rough and smooth matters, Grief oppressed, and lonely, lonely— || bit 
which, having been thrown into a heap, had found their own ‘*Wuke your funeral wail!” I said | tat 
subsidence, and presented as it were by accident, a profile of “Winds of night !—such music only on 
rude good nature, with some intelligence. His mouth is small ; Suits this empire of the dead !” | sp 
his lips a little prominent; his teeth white and well set; his tie 
nose rather snubby; his cheeks somewhat high; and his fore- cle 
head deep and rather heavy about the eyes.” a ne | th 
The last time we saw Bamford, the “deep dun” hair | we 
| 2 1} 
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| are essentially aristocratic, it pervades every rank and 
| condition in society. What can be said in extenuation of 
| the order that till recently stared us in the face, on en- 
| tering Kensington Gardens—the most damning evidence 
| of the debasement of the lower orders in this country ; 
Tue condition and position of servants, and the in- | and that expressed as much as anything else to which 


fluence exercised by them on society at large, have sel- | we can allude, that the people were the slaves of an 
| aristocracy—* No Dogs or Livery Servants admitted.” 


SERVANTS AND SERVITUDE. 
By James Brat. 


dom been considered inviting themes, except to the car- 
icaturist, the novelist, or the comedian. 


mark on their vices and their follies, an ironical account | rage on our national feelings. 


A passing re- | Was it not a positive insult to every Englishman, an out- 


A fellow man of good 


of their peeping, prying, and listening peculiarities, of | character, a necessary conclusion from his being in a 
how high life was enacted below stairs, with a flourish | situation, placed on a par with the canine race, putting 


of language, to shew how all are under the influence of | 
the same evil genius, is all that can be gathered from | 


the literature of the day, respecting them—which re- 
mark will apply equally to that of the days that are 
past, of the truth of which, the writings of Swift and 
Mandeville, bear imperishable records. From all this, 
we might imazine, that there are certain striking pecu- 
liarities annexed to their character, and inherently con- 
nected with their condition, which form altogether so 
large an ingredient of their compound nature, that, they 
are placed out of the pale of the community, and form 
of themselves, a class so distinct, that to society, they 
are totally irreclaimable. Differing considerably from 
our aristocratic writers, in my estimate of their cha- 
racter, and considering that the influence exercised by 
them on society is great, arising as much from their 
numbers as from their position; it will not, I trust, be 
deemed too presumptuous in me to attempt, in this short 
essay, to clear away the film that blinds the mass of so- 
ciety, to this particular portion of it. : 

Like all institutions in vogue, and in connection with 
the aristocratic classes of this country, we must seek 
for its origin in the rude and semi-barbarian ages, and 
in connection: with the feudal system. To that period 
when the villain of the feudal baron, bore on his collar 
of iron an inscription that proved him to be the born 
thrall of , and when he was considered part 
and parcel of the estate, when in fact, the most degrad- 
ing system of domestic slavery formed part of our na- 
tional institutions, to that must we refer, and from that 
trace the origin, and delineate the progress of the pre- 
sent system. It is sufficient, however, for my present 
purpose to observe, (without detailing the ameliorations 
in the condition, which the spirit of the times has 
rendered necessary from that period to now) that, what 
the serf of the fendal baron of the twelfth century was, 
the servant of modern days 7s, in the eyes and estimation 
of our aristocratic lords and ladies, in which latter term 
falls to be included), all who from their aristocratic con- 
nections or wealth, whether derivable from the loom 
and spinning jenny, from merchandize, or distillation, 
or any of those speculations, in which immense capitals 
are embarked and to whom our term of merchant prin- 
ces is applicable, are enabled to add to their dignity by 
a retinue of retainers. Between them and their retain- 
ers there exists no fellow feeling, the ties of our com- 
mon brotherhood are snapped asunder, and between 
them, a wide and startling gap intervenes—implicit 
obedience to commands, and a submissive, respectful 
demeanour on the one hand, is repaid by commands 
(given in the most imperative tone) to perform the most 
degrading offices, and by a contemptuous haughty de- 
meanour on the other hand. In the servant the native 
dignity of our nature is for the time broken or crushed ; 
in the master, the worst passion of our nature is exhi- 
bited in all its hideous deformity. The spirit that dic- 
tated the expression,—‘‘I am the porcelain, you are 
only the common clay,” is not confined to the original 
speaker, but with few exceptions, is-very generally par- 
ticipated in. It isnot, however, solely by the aristocratic 
class, that the servant is treated with such contumely, 
the fault is largely participated in, by the middle and 
working classes. The feelings of the English people 





out of the question the prohibition to his entrance. Talk 
not of the debasement of the Northern States of North 
America, in allotting to the d/ack his portion of the sa- 
cred edifice, whilst we ourselves commit an offence, as 
immoral, as opposed to every dictate of humanity and 
religion. 

It is not above four years since, a chapel of ease, at- 
tached to the Established Church, had a notice printed 
outside the doors, that ‘‘No Livery Servants were ad- 
mitted.”” God forbid that I should defend it, in Ame- 
rica, but let us equally expose the errors of ourselves. 
Could we wonder if we found a servant the most degra- 
ded of men, when every exertion is used, every appli- 
ance introduced, to degrade him in the eyes of his fel- 
low men. Look again, at the livery, as much the 
“Badge of Slavery’ of the nineteenth century, as the 
collar of iron was in the palmiest days of the feudal 
system. The day may come, however, when it will be 
the only distinction, between the aristocracy and the 
masses. They, themselves, may wear the party-coloured 
cloth, with the arms of their ancestors emblazoned on 
their breast, a befitting memorial of the change, that 
civilization and enlightenment will introduce. Can we 
point to anything more likely to debase the character of a 
class, than placing a bar to their reception, in any gen- 
teel society. What inducement is there for a servant to 
spend his earnings or spare time apart from the public 
house, whilst the grade of which he is a member, is 
under the ban, a virtual interdict existing against his 
reception into society at large, even by those who oc- 
cupy a position, but one remove from his. And can we 
hide from ourselves the glaring fact, that much, very 
much of the ignorance that prevails amongst this class, 
is to be placed to the debtor account of the aristocracy. 
If in public they are afraid to avow it, in private, they 
tremble at the idea of education and enlightenment, 
throwing its holy and purifying influence among them—- 
itis the ignorance alone that exists among the majority 
of this class, that makes them the slaves of the domi- 
nant class. It will be found on enquiry, that the majo- 
rity of servants, who are in any way instructed, have 
received that little, at an eleemosynary school, of course 
under the patronage of the aristocracy. The so-called 
national schools, form an easy exemplification of my 
ideas. In these, instances frequently occur of children 
of both sexes continuing three and four years, and 
leaving without even a common knowledge of the ru- 
diments of instruction —should such a glaring injus- 
tice be brought under the notice of its patrons, a lord, 
or esquire, may be even some right rev. member of the 
prelacy, or a rev. sir, the answer is one that stamps the 
system as a paltry, despicable attempt to retard the pro- 
gress of knowledge, holding out false hopes to a needy 
parent, blasting in the bud all the hopes and happy 
future they had pictured to themselves, of the future 
excellence and prosperity of their child, who, under the 
influence of knowledge they had hoped to see emanci- 
pated from the trammels that surround themselves. 
Name to one of these lordly patrons, the defective con- 
dition of a child, and you will have for answer,— 

“Oh! what does he want with all that nonsense, 
teach him to work, to get his living—you dont want to 
make a fine gentleman of him, do you?” 
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Is it to be wondered at then, that the servants as a 
class, are ignorant, and consequently more open to at- 
tacks from without, and yet, how few of their body 
ever figure in the criminal calender, compared (more 
especially) with the class whose inferiors they are more 
immediately considered. 7 

The present organization of society requires a class 
of this description, then why should they be spurned. 
Their faults have been paraded about and exposed, and 
on the defection of one the whole are slurred. What 
would our aristocratic class think if we judged them 
(as a whole) by a Newcastle, a Winchelsea, or a Wel- 
lington, or by shoplifting lords and ladies. They have 
their faults, I pronounce them not infallible, but many 
intimately connected with their condition. Their cha- 
racter may be considered as moulded from the circum- 
stances that surround them, although I by no means 
agree to that principle as a rule—their social degrada- 
tion arises from their position, whilst every other class 
forms ‘‘ Unions” of defence, they are debarred there- 
from—compelled to put up with the greatest injustice, 
insulted, wronged, and trampled upon—they are com- 
pelled to swallow all. Should one dare resent the in- 
sult, his character is gone, the public papers record his 
offence, and re-iterate in our ears—his MASTER or- 
dered him to do this and the other. The very word 
smacks of intolerance and degradation. The state of 
our laws, imposes this silence on them, for should they 
think proper to defend themselves against a false accusa- 
tion, they are discharged forthwith—another situation 
offers—and the employer alias master, refuses to give a 
character, and the poor servant, deprived of the means 
of obtaining a livelihood, cannot compel him, nor is he 
at liberty to recover damages in a court of justice for the 
injury and 1njustice, he suffers. No care and attention is 
paid to their comfort and well-being. Visit the “ Servant’s 
Hall,’’ in what is considered the best families—a table, 
two forms, fender, fire-irons, furnish it complete; no 
curtains, no chairs, destitute even of those little appli- 
ances, and trifling requirements, that are to be found in 
the lowleist cottage and contribute to render a home all 
that is sacred, all that is dear. It too often happens in 
conjunction with the hall, that a sleeping apartment for 
men servants is made, without jire place or windows—a 
low, dark, miserable hovel, causing frequent illness 
and even death. 

The servant has no time that he can call his own, his 
nights and daysare a continued round of toil, and worn out 
and exhausted, heis ordered here and there without feeling 
or regard. Nothing whatever is done to promote the health 
and morality of servants, no books allotted them, where- 
with to pass away the hour of occasional inaction and 
which consequently brings evil in its train—cards and 
other games of chance are introduced, the effects of which 
in too many cases, it is easier to imagine than describe. 
This description will not apply to the higher class of 
servants, housekeepers, and butlers, lady’s maids, etc., 
who are generally provided with all the comforts of a 
home, though towards them the same haughty de- 
meanour is visible. 

The condition of the more menial female servants, is 
also a subject of complaint, as, except in the largest fa- 
milies, no other rooms are allotted to them, than the 
servants’-hall, shared with them by the male servants. 
This intermingling of the sexes cannot be too strongly 
reprobated, knowing, as we do, the results that too often 
arise therefrom ; they are also exposed to those allure- 
ments that are too often the only study of the young 
hot-headed scions of the families, and gulled and be- 
wildered by their promises, the brightest ornament of a 
family, upon the cheek of whom the mother’s tear has 
dropped at parting, at the same time offering a prayer 
to God to preserve her daughter from the temptations 
that may beset her path, is lost, and perhaps, for ever, 
from the path of virtue and of peace. Such then is their 
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condition; a class degraded as regards position, but 
famed for their honesty and worth, and in every way 
worthy of our attention, esteem, and support. It is gra- 
tifying, however, to be able to record a few tokens of 
their worth, and turn from the picture I have depicted 
to one more pleasing. Much of the happiness of fami- 
lies depends on their servants; from the earliest infancy, 
till the eye closes in rest for ever, what a series of kind 
and good offices have been performed, what a combina- 
tion of attention and care on their part. Sir W. Scott 
considered ‘‘ that an individual’s happiness was more 
intimately connected with the personal character of the 
valet than with that of the monarch himself,” and yet 
how seldom has the business of the employer been con- 
nected with the employed, how seldom does he seek 
counsel and advice of, or even tolerate any intimacy 
with him. One or two records I will allude to, tokens of 
esteem, honourable to all parties. In the grave-yard at 
Twickenham, is to be seen a stone bearing the follow- 
ing inscription :— 
To the Memory of 
Mary Beach, 
who died 5th Nov., 1725, aged 78. 
Alexr. Pope, 
whom she nursed in his infancy and constantly 
attended for 38 years, 
erected this stone in gratitude to a faithful servt. 


On Madame de Genlis being made acquainted with 
this, she said, ‘‘ This announcement of gratitude is the 
more remarkable for its singularity, as I know of no 
other instance.” Side by side with the above are to be 
placed the names of Gifford and Young, all literary cha- 
racters of eminence, and who in simple words record 
their respect for and the worth of their faithful servants. 
A visit to our metropolitan cemeteries or country church- 
yards will repay the enquirer in finding numerous in- 
stances of devotion recorded similar to the above—an 
occasional glance at the obituary of our daily papers 
will be repaid by finding such mementos as the follow- 
ing :— 

** Died on Saturday, 19th of February, 1848, at the 
residence of J. C. Wood, Esq., Hannah Patterson, aged 
53. She lived thirty-five years servant in the same fa- 
mily; her loss is lamented by master, mistress, chil- 
dren, and household, as that of a faithful and attached 
friend.” 

It is a pleasing task to record such thoughts as the 
above: may the example of Mr. Wood find many fol- 
lowers. Other instances may be recorded, exemplify- 
ing that true devotion, which commonly arises in the ser- 
vant from kindness on the part of the employer. A gen- 
tleman was travelling with his valet through a forest in 
Poland, when they were suddenly set upon by wolves, 
who rushed furiously at the carriage. The faithful ser- 
vant seeing instantly, that either he or the gentleman 
must fall a victim, exclaimed—‘ Protect my wife and 
children,” threw himself into the midst of them, and by 
this noble act of devotion saved his employer. Who 
has not heard of the devotion and attachment of Le Tel- 
lier, the servant of Monsieur Bartlemy, who determined 
on following his employer to Cayenne, the place of his 
exile, got an order from the Directory, permitting him 
to accompany him. On being informed of the horrors 
that awaited his determination, he answered — “‘ My 
mind is made up. I shall be but too happy to share the 
misfortunes of my master.” 

Such true nobility is rare; let us then cherish it in 
the annalsof humanity. Let us now turn from our own 
to compare it with the ‘‘ domestic system ”’ abroad. 
In the Northern States of North America, the accursed, 
aye, doubly accursed, feudal system could not flourish, 
a democratic soil was uncongenial to its growth, thence 
we find the word servant abolished, the term “ helps” 
substituted, and the greatest freedom exists between 
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the employers and the employed. Would to God our 
white brethren would treat with the same freedom our 
black brethren. The domestic arrangements of France, 
Italy, Spain, and Germany, offer astriking contrast to our 
own; it frequently happens that the servants of these, 
and the families may be traced through generations, as all 
living under the same roof; in fact, the nearest rela- 
tionship has been cemented between them; and in 
Spain, it often happens that the resources of an estate 
are considerably reduced, from the number of aged ser- 
vants who are pensioned on it. What a noble contrast 
to our system. How many who have contributed for 
years to the comfort, and attended to the wants of our 
wealthy classes are left to linger out a miserable exist- 
ence in the poor-house, uncared for, forgotten ; and the 
funeral cortége is composed of perhaps the workhouse 
officials, — 

Rattle the bones, all over the stones; 

It’s only a pauper whom nobody owns. 


What sad and melancholy reflections rush on the mind 
at the bare contemplation of such facts. Another point 
of grand importance, is the fact, that from this class 
arise a large proportion of the tradespeople of the west 
end of London, and can we possibly exaggerate the 
effects of their previous condition on them in their new 


sphere—the spirit broken in service is easily moulded on | 


any great occasion to meet the exigencies of the times, 
as moved by the upper classes. Would men of sound 
sense and intelligence tacitly submit to the unheard of 
and intolerant burdens heaped on us, unless they were en- 
slaved. Weare enslaved, the peasant to the farmer, the 
working man to the manufacturer, the farmer, shopkeeper, 
and manufacturer, to the landed aristocracy and nobility. 
The influence exercised by this class, is a subject worthy 


of our most undivided attention. What influence is exer- | 


cised by them over the minds of the children of the aris- 
tocracy as nurses and nurse-maids, and as they grow in 
years by butlers, footmen, and valets; we may rest as- 


sured that the influence is an important one, and that, 


its effects are felt throughout the social fabric. The 
thoughts here recorded might indeed be amplified to an 
unlimited extent, did space permit of tracing its effects 
through the various ramifications of society—encagh 
has been said to render a conclusion easy. We must 
emancipate ourselves—we imust throw off the whole of 
our feudal trammels, and in order to call forth the vir- 
tues of the servant, we must not only inculcate self-re- 
spect, but remove every barrier that now degrades him. 
And should these observations come under the eye of 
servants, let me request them, aye, beseech them, to 
pay earnest attention to their condition. Let them in- 
fluence the public mind in their favour, prove them- 
selves worthy of the esteem and respect of all, and their 
future will be a bright one. The opposition of a domi- 
nant, self-interested class, will be silenced by an impe- 
rious voice, the popular will, and commingling in the 


ranks of the people, and pressing forward with them, they | 


will aid in obtaining the emancipation, social and poli- 
tical, of the whole human race. 
Fraternity ” be their watchwords. 


_ Se 
THE NIGHT-WALK. 
Through the grounds of W. Baker, Esq., near Hertford, 
TO MY SISTERS. 
I. 

Wuere wealth with lavish hands had made the spot 
All that pure taste could wish it:—Where the light 
Shrouded it in the mantle of the night; 


While Echo watched o’er Silence in the grot 
Where she lay pulscless ;—We whose happy lot 
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It was to prove how love and joy unite 
With the sublime, the beautiful, the bright, 
| Long, long shall hold that ramble unforgot. 
| Luxuriant groups of Autumn flowers had gone 
| To sleep, with unbreathed fragrance on their lips ; 
And all the laurel-leaves about the lawn 
| Suspended held a jewel at their tips 
| That glittered into light, where the Moon’s dawn 
| Met from the cedar-trees with no eclipse. 
II. 
| We talked of home and all who loved us there ; 
How Time had fleeted by; how ties like ours 
Were gentle influences, yea, holy powers 
| To gladden life, to sooth or banish care : 
| How God’s beneficence is every-where ! 
| Gives fragrance and soft beauty to the flowers, 
To stars their splendour, and the spirit dowers 
With sense of rapture at a scene so fair ! 
| Grateful are we, that we had power to glean 
| From Nature aught to purify within : 
And that the loveliness of such a scene 
Unto our better feelings was akin : 
That hour with you dear girls shall often wean 
My thoughts from out this city’s ceaseless din. 
Henry Frank Lorrt. 


—_ 
A SWEDISH MAID SERVANT.* 


By FreprikA BREMER. 

| We will take this opportunity of giving a more de- 
‘tailed account of Maja. The reader must by no means 
imagine that she has been formed by the graces. We 
must confirm this opinion. She had a strong figure, 
broad back, high shoulders and something so ungraceful 
| in her carriage that Hedvig, the first time she saw her, 
hesitated whether she should engage her as a domestic 
servant. ButMaja looked at her with a pair of pleasant 
| light brown eyes, which had an especially grave, kind, 

and heartfelt expression, and said,— 
‘Oh, kind miss—do take me!” 
And Hedvig engaged her immediately. On this Maja 
laughed a short, spasmodic, queer kind of laugh, 
drawing in her head and shooting forth her chest, but 
‘looking all the while most cordially pleased. Hedvig 
langhed too, thought it very odd, but took no notice. 
It was now nearly thirteen years since this time, and 
Maja had ever since been a pillar in the family, and 
seemed now altogether inseparable from it. Her figure 
was still as ungraceful as at first, but she managed the 
| business of the house so excellently, and her strong 
' frame, sustained by strong health, seemed made to bus- 
| tle about among house-gear, pails of water, fuel which 
'hadto be carried in, and such like, shunning no work 
‘however hard, and being able to stand anything. The 
langh which was heard on every possible occasion, was 
always alike odd and mal a propos, but—never did any 
one see a cloud or an ill-natured expression on Maja’s 
| countenance—never ; and people grew accustomed to 
|the laugh. Maja planted her heels heavily on the floor 
| when she went about her work in the rooms, yes, so 
| heavily, that all the furniture trembled. But see her in 
|a sick chamber where she had any one to nurse, and 
|thenno one heard her footfall ; then Maja was so gentle 
| in hermovements, so affectionate, so clever, so unwear- 
| ied in her attentions, that—I very much doubt whether 
| any of the graces could have performed those duties so 
well, and in particular, whether the sick person would 

have been so comfortable under their care. The cause 

of all this was, that spite of her broad back, and spite 
| of her ungraceful figure, she had a heart as kind, as 
| 
| 


| 





* From Miss Bremer’s forthcoming work. 














pure, as warm, as full of noble impulses as ever beat 
in a human breast; and this heart was the mainspring 
in the clockwork of her being. This heart also gave an 
actual grace to her soul, and communicated the same to 
her thoughts and actions. This soul shone brightly 
from her eyes, the only beautiful feature in her other- 
wise ordinary face, and their faithful, heartfelt glance, 
which seemed to read within the very soul the wishes 
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of musical notation dismissed, and at the same time no 
new signs introduced, which would have to be unlearnt 
on proceeding to the study of a higher class of music. 
The author’s idea of treating musical notation as the 
mere signs of a new language, and not a science in it- 
self, appears to us the right principle on which to ground 
the musical instruction of young children, with whom 
the object is to develope a faculty of the mind, rather 














of those whom she loved,—that glance—became a light | than to teach the decyphering of musical compositions, oy 
in the family in more than ome respect. | and in these litile books signs are only given as they are tent 
When Hedvig’s mother died, and Hedvig, then so | required for the expression of musical ideas. The words see, % 
young, was obliged to take upon herself those respon- | of the songs seem also to have been selected with much count 
sible family cares, her courage in the first place wa- | good taste and judgment, and are suited not so much to has 1 
vered, aud she felt her powers inadequate to the task. | inculcate moral and religious precepis, which is scarcely if an 
She said then to Maja, who had been two years in the | within the province of music, as to inspire cheerful pie- Th 
family, and with whose worth she had become ac- | ty and kindly feelings. gies ¢ 
quainted,— “The Sacred Lyrist” is a collection of Hymns, Wie 
“ Maja, you must now become my stay and my helper | Anthems, and Chaunts, arranged on the same simple ya! 

if I am to accomplish all that which is laid upon me. | plan, for social and private worship. Among them we ps 
Assist me to take into consideration how everything is | recognise many old English favourites, and new adapta- —- | 
to be done in the best manner, so that every one may be | tions of well-known melodies, whilst the greater num- | poor 
comfortable, and so that it will answer. And help my} ber are evidently of American origin, and offer many | whic 
poor memory with your excellent one, — remind me specimens of simple and graceful harmony. | mise 
f > > fi Ma jé Pec A ains 
po vse taal ebedaice lain France and England, A Vision of the Future, By | pn 
If any one had offered Maja “‘ gold and green woods” M. bE Lamartine. Fifth edition. London: H.G. | sods 
they could not so firmly have attached her to them as| Clark and Co. mot 
by these words. She was one of those sterling souls in; This remarkable little work, by the most remarkable pant 
whom we may place confidence—even as regards our| man of the age, in which the progress of European er 
wants and our weaknesses—without danger. The en- | movement has been delineated with that sagacity which et 
couragement which Hedvig gave was also a means of | is all but prophecy, is made accessible in this transla- RES 
awakening in Maja many a slumbering power, both in| tion, in a neat little volume, to every man who hasa hud 
understanding and judgment. From this moment the | shilling to spare. There are great truths enunciated re- book 
interests of the family were her own. She became He-| garding England, that every one who loves his country the 
dvig’s right hand, without allowing any one else to know | should read and ponder upon. dare 
that she was more than the left; and thus the relation- : 2 ae: crea 
ship between mistress and servant became—without its | 2epeal or Revolution. A Glimpse of the Irish Future ther 
being in any way deranged—one of an altogether deep| % @ Letter to Lord John Russell, By Dr. Dunmore I 
and heart-felt character. Lane. London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. cour 
From this time it was entirely forgotten in the family, | This is one of the most clear-sighted and plain-spoken | = 
as far as concerned Maja, that there was such a thing in| pamphlets that we have read for along time. It does ry 
the world as “‘ time for quitting.” Dr. Lang infinite credit. He surveys the present rela- this 
Servants!—What an important part they act in the | tive positions of England and Ireland, not only from the | oni 
life and history of families. And who can enumerate | point of history, but of his own experience. He has | ture 
the deeds of energy and patience, and all the Christian | travelled in America, and lived and laboured in our own as 3 
virtues which are day and night performed by good ser-| colonies. Of our great Australian one he is a member of | rick 
vants ? Volumes might be written about them; yet—to the Legislative Council, and he bears the same unhesi- not 
what purpose? There is One who enumerates them, and | tating testimony as every other rational traveller to the | hes 
writes them down in his book—that great book !—and | excellent working of the government of the individual and 
we shall one day know more about them when it is| states of America, and of the most preposterous and ru- poe 
opened; when the quiet life and the unobtrusive deeds | inous government of our colonies by the powers at home. a 
which now lie concealed in the shades of household ex-| He gives some most striking instances of the fatal pr 
istence, shall be revealed to the day, and when the great | folly of the measures now in operation in Australia, || pod 
master shall call forth to a joyful reward the good and | the chief of these the work of Lord John Russell. He : Ne hin 
the faithful servant—who was faithful in the little thing. | unites his voice with that of thousands of others de- Th 
manding a more extensive system of emigration, ma 

labourers and population generally being the great want | tho 

it ii a aaa of Australia, while at home the redundancy of population || ple 

is producing the most extraordinary misery: and he by 

. : shews how all this time the measures of the English lie 

Literary Notices. government are embarrassing the Australian colony and day 

obstructing its progress. The manner in which the home | vi 

. Aagry government is bestowing the bulk of the lands on thi 

The Singer's First and Second Books for Common | total bar inthe way of thet ele of thenc lene oe ‘ 
Schools. The Sacred Lyrist. By J. and H. Brrp:|).) ee ee sige candies: giv 
Schools labour is to be plentifully imported fiom home is most CoN 
Boston, U.S. striking. In fact, no one can read this remarkable | We 
We rejoice to see from these little books, which have | pamphlet without feeling how criminal is the apathy of on 
been kindly forwarded to us from America, that vocal | the English public in allowing that little tom-tit on a thi 
music has become a part of education on the other side | round of beef, Lord John Russell, to sit on the seat of || | sta 
of the Atlantic; and it appears to us that their authors | this great country’s government, Which he is no more || | fla 
have been particularly successful in reducing their in- | qualified to wield than that little bird is to eat up the | i; = 
|| struction to the most elementary form in which it could | whole round. It is a culpable burlesque, for which | & 
be presented to young children. In no works of the | millions are suffering, and by which the ruin of the Mi 














kind have we found so many of the usual technicalities | nation is accelerated. 
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Old Head, Barony of Mush, April 27th, 1848. 
Westport, County Mayo. 

Dear Sir, 

For the last two months I have been passing si- 
lently over the most destitute parts of the west of Ireland, to 
see, as unnoticed as I could, what desolations are made in the 
country by the famine, and ascertain if possible, what effect it 
has had onthe minds of the surviving sufferers ; and what hope, 
if any there be, remains, for this down-trodden people. 

The last poor-law as you must know, has paralyzed the ener- 
gies of the beiter class, and hardened the hearts of many, who 
were before indefatigable in their labours, and, in total despair of 
ever mecting the evil they bar the heart, and say, effort is un- 
availing, we must all go together into the fearful guif. The 
aggravated, the cruel sufferings of this people, never, never 
had a parallel, this taking away the land, and compelling the 
poor labourer to pull down with his own hand, the smoky cabin 


which was his last despairing hope, is the ultimatum not only of ; 


misery, but of inhumanity; and when I go about in the moun- 
tains of the west, and find the poor outcasts sheltered in groups 
under some wall, or possibly some slender sticks put up, and 
sods put over to give a temporary covering, till the father, the 
mother, or the child might have time to die, I have said it is 
enough. And all this are the poor people enduring for a pound of 
meal (yes a pound of meal) which ouly keeps the famisled crea- 
tures hold on life for a few weeks longer, to die by the disease 
which is now, as the spring has opened increasing at a fearful 
rate. Igo from school to school, and see the famished children 
huddled into a wet, floorless, dark cabin, with now and then a 
book, waiting in hungry hope for the frightful black bread which 
the ungodly master of the slave in the United States would not 
dare throw his negro; and I blush that I must call a fellow 
creature capable of inflicting such injurics, a man, and my bro- 
ther. 

Inever once thought that the accursed slavery of my own 
country had one redeeming quality, I never could lift my hand 
and boldly say,—‘‘ Come and look at the blessed results of a re- 
publican government,” while that plague spot is there, nor never 
did I think that there was one injustice done to man, but what 
this blood-stained institution would inflict. But the last eight 
months have taught me, that poor Ireland has racks and tor- 
tures invented, which the slave-holder in his ingenuity, has not 
as yet found out. He cannot, after his slave has toiled to en- 
rich his stores, turn him out’ without food and shelter—he can- 
not tell him, if he do not tear down the house that shelters him, 
he shall perish with hunger; he cannot turn him off in old age 
and infirmity, without a support; he cannot by any taxation, 
compel his neighbour to support his slave when any misfortune 
may happen to him; while here the poor middleman who must 
struggle to pay his landlord to the last extremity, must now be 
compelled by accumulated taxation, not only to support the 
poor-house, but feed the beggar; till he ina few months, finds 
himself wanting the same charity, which he has been giving. 
The evils which are following in the train of all this strange 
management, can only be understood by eye witnesses, and 
those who are drinking this bitter cup. Come here, if you 
please and see the famished arm of the labourer, who is sitting 
by the road-side, lifting the hammer to break the stones which 
lie in mountains by the high road, and when he has toiled all 
day, he gets a pound of meal, and sleeps by a ditch, for he had 
to pull down his hut, or he could not get this boon. You say, 
“What can be done? Everything has been tried, and every- 
thing has failed.” 

Allow me to ask, has this been fairly tried? Has seed been 
given to crop the ground, and the land been tilled, instead of 
covering the country with unfinished roads, and broken stones, 
Well do you know, that the effort you made last spring, was 
one of great, and effectual good ; had this effort been extended 
throughout the country, Ireland would to day, have been ina 
state of comparative comfort. Now the spring has opened with 
flattering prospects, and the waste lands all over Ireland, are 
inviting the seed, and promising a coming harvest, if her 
ground can be broken up, and the seed put in, 

Another most promising and affecting fact is, that through 
Mayo, as far as I can hear, itis said, that men are now putting 





potatoes into the ground, who have well nigh starved themselves 
through the winter, eating sparingly but once a-day, that they 
might save a little seed, and where there is the least reason to hope, 
the poor have laid holi of this hope, and are doing what they 
can. 

I am now at a place called Old Head, cight miles from West- 
port, with a Mrs. Garvy, who has long resided here, and has a 
holding of four hundred acres, and says, that her tenantry are 
ever willing to pay rent, and did, till the famine; that they are 
industrious and honest, but the famine has deprived them of all 
means to labour or to live. Her lands which were once well 
cultivated, now lie waste, while she has the taxes pressing her 
down, without the least income from the land; and now the 
starving tenants, are looking fcr help from her, which it is im- 
possible for her to give. Two months ago, she sent me word, 
that if the Friends would sow any portion of her land, she 
would give it rent free, and pay the taxes, if they would only 
employ the poor. I did not write, because I am determined to 
take no responsibility of character, or conduct, upon me, till I 
have seen and heard myself, by being upon the spot. I have 
been in her house for the last ten days; have seen her farm, 
which is an old one; her husband was the third life upon it— 
and the growing and cultivation look well. She says, if seed 
can be procured to sow fifty or a hundred acres, she will give the 
land that has been untilled, give the manure, and all the crops 
to those who sow them, and pay the taxes, and give ten pounds 
beside for buying secd. What can shedo more. Hearing this 
offer, I should not do justice to the poor about her, nor to my 
own feelings, without laying this in some shape before the pub- 
lic. She adds still, that this offer is made to those who are in 
the greatest need in the vicinity, without confining it to her own 
tenantry. 

Now, my kind friend, if your philanthropy can devise any 
method through any society, how this seed can be obtained, (if 
you were on the spot, I am sure you would do so,) your own gocd 
sense must respond, that seeding the land is the only remedy 
for this great calamity. You are tired of Ireland, andewho is 
not; and the sooner she is off of your hands the better. She 
never will be, she never cax be, while she is breaking stones, 
for a pound of yellow meal, or black bread, and eating this, 
without a shelter. She must be tried by more rational means 
than hitherto have been taken, before she is cast off as a thing 
of naught, and left to patiently dwindle from the earth as she 
now is doing. 

Had I knownin time, what I know to-day, of the spot where 
I now am, I should have sent to the U. S. for seed, but it is now 
too late, what is done, must be done quickly. 

I look from the window of the lodge where Mrs. Garvy re- 
sides, and see her fine land lying in waste, and the poor “men 
and women silently approaching to ask a little work, or bread, 
and hear them say,— 

“*'Take me for God's sake, or I die,” and I cannot forbear 
speaking once more for this wretched people. 

Do you say they are rebelling, and making pikes to kill their 
benefactors? Give them something better to do; I fully believe 
had such been sent to Ireland, before the last poor-rate was 
laid on, that not an anvil would have been employed but for 
ploughs, and spades, and the poor, would in twelve months be 
eating bread of their own cultivation, and the country been 
loyal to the Queen; and be assured, that should those pikes be 
called into action, not one will ever be seen with a Quaker bleed. 
ing upon its point. Well do I know their feelings on this sub- 
ject, yes, even in their last dying breath, do they bless the kind 
God for what you have done, and if necessary, many would die 
for your sakes. I truly believe, that if an army of thousands 
furnished with guns and pikes, should, with the Irish fire, be at 
the point of an engagement, and a body of Friends should ap- 
pear, and give but the word “ Quaker,” it would, like a shock 
of electricity, be felt, and not one with a broad-brimmed hat, 
would be injured. So much for peace, so much for Christian 
kindness. 

Now nny patient friend, do not turn u deaf ear to my petition, 
at least, do not be angry at my importunity. Before I shall 
send this letter, it will be read to Dr. Calanen, the curate of 
Louisburgh, who has been eight months in that village, two 
miles from Old Head, and whose labours well testify, that he is 
no slothful servant. He has, as his neighbours testify, done 
more upon the land in employing the poor, paying, feeding, and 
clothing them, than any other man or men in the same time; he 
is starved himself ‘‘instant in season, and out of season” and 
the little children of the parish are a living testimony of the 














*to others, then and subsequently. 


labours of himself and his companion, in feeding and clothing 
the poor famished creatures of want. 
2 curate, you well know, does all the labour, and reaps little 
reward. ‘The parish priest dves what he can, and unites well 


with the Dr. in the movemetits for the peor, but is apparently | 


fast declining and going down to the dust. 
If I have mis-stuted anything it will be corrected, and you 
will not be deceived, I hope, in anything I have written. 
Your friend, 
A. Nicnonson. 
ETHERIZATION, 

Our readers are perhaps not aware that the question to whom 
belongs the merit of the discovery of the property of the vapour 
of ether to produce insensibility to pain has been, and still 
continues to be, contested in the United States with the utmost 
earnestness. Pamphlet after p » and stat its of the 
most laboured description, have been put forth by the advocates 
of rival ciaimants. Various of these have been sent to us, one 
entitled—*‘ Some account of the Letheon; or, Who is the Dis- 
coverer!’? By Edward Warren, A third edition of 90 pages. 
Again “ Littell’s Living Age,” a Boston periodical, No. 201, for 
March, consists almost wholly of a statement on the same sub- 
ject, 42 pages. oth these works take the field on behalf of Dr. 


hlet 
a 





William ‘IT. G. Morton, against Dr. Charles IT. Jackson, both of | 


Boston. ‘This latter tract states, that the Trustces of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, gentlemen of the highest consider- 
ation, and none of them physicians, or engaged on similar pur- 
suits with either of the claimants, have made a thorough inves- 
tigation of the subject, and have decided in favour of Dr. Mor- 
ton. ‘he evidence on which they rest their decision is con- 
tained in this number of * Littell’s Living Age.” On the other 
hand, in ‘* The Christian World,” we find a statement by Mr. 
W. F. Channing, the only son of the late Dr. Channing, as stoutly 
maintaining the claim of Dr. Jackson, who, it may be mentioned, 
is the brother-in-law of Mr. Emerson, the poct and philosopher, 
now ia,England. ; 

Into so hotly disputed a question it isnot necessary for us to en- 
ter amid so much conflicting statement, and on this side of the 
water, where the means of testing the truth of various points are 
so much the more difficult of attainment.. Happily the question 
is of ghe less importance, since the superior -powers of chloro- 
form have superseied the use of ether. The question cannot 
be regarded as one of vital practical importance, byt merely one 
regarding the a-certainment of an historic fact:im the progress 
of science, and the award of the honour to its proper claimant. 

Towards the uccomplishment of this end, as the evidence on 


the side of Dr. Mor.on is so elaborate and almost. voluminous, | 


it is worth while to hear what a man of such hi,h moral stand- 
ing as Mr. Channing bas to advance, and he gives the facts in 
favour of Dr. Jackson, in a very clear and succinct manner, 

“In the beginning of1842 Dr. Jackson, on. the occasion. of 


inhaling eter, observed the two principal facts on which the | 
discovery rests,—the fact of a peculiar insensibility to pain, and | 


that of the safety of inhalation. He connected these facts at 
once Wi h their practical application, the production of insensi- 
bility during surgical operations, and; communicated this result 
to Dr. S. A. Bemis ia the summer of the same year, as well as 
In February, 18416, Dr. 
Jackson again urged upon Mr. Joseph Peabody the inhalation 
of ether for the purpose of having teeth extracted under its in- 
fluence, and preparations were actually made for the redistilla- 


his claim t» the discovery. 
the operation, Dr. Jackson received it without surprise, and 
again with difficulty persuaded him to bring it to tie notice of 
the surgeons of the hospital. It was only after the discovery 
had passed through all its stages that it was thus brought before 
the trustees of that institution as a fit subject for their 
adjudication. 

“In answer to this narrative of undeniable facts, evidence is 
brought forward that Dr. Morton had previously experimented 
with ether and knew its effects to a greater or less extent, be- 
fore applying to Dr. Jackson,—evidence, it is sufficient to say 








But he canno: do all— ' 
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here, discredited, as fav as it has any bearing upon the question 
at issue, by other evidence equally positive. it is sufficient to 
ask, why should the first operation have been the immediate 
consequence of the unsolicited communication of Dr. Jackson, if 
Dr. Morton had previously possyssed, in good faith, a knowledge 
| of the propertics of cther which render it efficient and safe ft r 
inhulation, and had entertained the idea of its app ication, steps 
constituting the discovery, without which there was no dis- 
covery, and which left nothing more to be done! But to pass 
from this disagreeable part of the subject—it is stated in the 
report of the trustees of the Hospital, that Dr. Jackson had dis- 
covered nothing that wasnot already known, and in this position 
consists the fallacy of their whole reasoning. As a physician 
and scientific man, Dr. Jackson had recognized the peculiar 
state of insensibility to pain, and satisfied himself of the safety 
of the inhalation when pure ether was used ; and he had further 
made the application of these facts to surgical operations. These 
| facts and this application as regards ethcr were wholly unknown, 
Ether had been observed torclieve pain in certain circumstances, 
but‘not to extinguish sensibility, and its inhalation was uni- 
versally considered dangerous. Sir Humphrey Davy had indeed 
early suggested the use of nitrous oxide in certain surgical 
| operations, but with express limitations, growing out of the 
| unfitness of that agent for the purpose,—an unfitness which 
has since been demonstrated by the experiments of Dr. Wells. 
The observations of Dr. Jackson, and his deductions from them 
were complete and final, sufficient for the end. They did not 
remain as simple ideas, but were communicated freely and 
urged upon others. 

“Dr. Jackson was the recipient of the idea, the essential 
principle of the discovery; and after the thought and the im- 
pulse which he furnished, the hand was needed. This was the 
office which at length devolved upon Dr. Morton,—a necessary, 
and an honourable one in the beginning, but never to be eon- 
| founded with the industry which made the accomplished man of 
| science, and the powers of intuition which fitted him to receive 
| a truth, in this instenee, comprising a dispensation of merey.” 
| We have deemed it our duty to give this summary view of 
the case, and leave the decision of the question to those who 
; have more time to devote to the enquiry, and to that most 


| patient, penetrating, and impartial of judges—posterity. 





| OPENING OF NEATH MECHANIC’S INSTITUTION. 
| 


| This event took place on the 16th of April, on which occasion 
| an admirable address was read by Mr. W. Jevons, a gentleman 
| of 90 years of age, of the Liverpool Society, who has been the 
| great promoter of the institution, ‘but who, we regret to learn, 
| is compelled to quit the scene of: his useful labours, by one of 
| the visitations of misfortune which abound at the present crisis. 
| He had neglected to ‘see the dissdlution of a partnership in 
| Which he had been; dtily “gazétted. © The firm has gone, and in- 
| sured his rain’ < 429959 fe o° 
‘AMERICAN FREEDOM. 

“No Niccers.—A Sabbath school teacher in Louisville, Ky., 
| was exhorting a poor, pious, old, feeble slave to be very humble— 
| reminding her-that’she should “be like the Lord Jesus, who had 
i neither house nor home. -* Yes,’ she added with emphasis ; 

‘blessed be God—he had no house—no home—and no niggers!’ ”’ 

North Star ( American) 
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